Speech Script by Peixi (Patrick) Xu in Professor Kaarle Nordenstreng' s Lecture on 
Communication Research in the World 

Communication Research and Education in China and Four Seasons in Finland 

Introduction 

Good evening, everyone. It's my great pleasure to be with you. I am from Communication 
University of China. Based on the size of the audience in this room, this can be typically a 
classroom setting at Communication University of China, with its large number of listeners. So 
thank you very much for giving me this opportunity to be homesick. I am glad to introduce to you 
the situation of communication research and education in China. 

I would begin with a review of the past and the present of Chinese communication research together 
with a brief introduction of the modern history of China in case you don't know. Then I will move 
on to talk about some problems in Chinese communication research and education and the reasons 
for those problems. 

History and Present 

Journalism research in China started in 1918, one year after Finland gained its independence, when 
the Association of Journalism studies at Peking University was established. There wasn't follow-up 
however. There was continuing warfare in China. The governors of various provinces fought with 
each other. From 1937 to 1945, there were eight years of war against the invasion of Japanese. So 
1937 is the starting year of the Second World War for Chinese history scholars though many others 
would set the starting point at 1939, when Germany invaded Poland and Soviet Union attacked 
Finland in Winter War. After 1945, there were three years of civil war between the Communist 
Party of China, now in power in China Mainland, and the National People's Party, now at Taiwan. 
The Communist Party won the war with the support of most Chinese people especially the poor 
ones, and the National People's Party lost it though it had the support of the United States. The 
People's Republic Party of China was established in 1949 but that was not the end to war. China 
fought the United State in the 1950s in Korea, which resulted in the current situation at Korean 
Peninsula. Some universities began offering journalism courses in this decade among all these 
turbulences. China later had disputes with Soviet Union for a long time. And worst of all, there 
were 10 years of Cultural Revolution from 1966 to 1976, during which the intellectuals, professors, 
university students, writers were removed from the cities to the countryside to re-educate 
themselves and to learn from the peasants. No university was open and no enrolment of a single 
journalism student was made during most of the years of that period. 

The dark, cold, and icy winter passed in 1978, two years after Mao Zedong's death. From 1918 to 
1978, these were for the most part the lost decades not only for research and education but for any 
other aspect you may name. When Professor Nordenstreng in Finland was busy with travelling 
internationally for his ideas of communication, we in China were busy with fighting physically and 
mentally. The spring came in 1978, when Deng Xiaoping came into power. He decided to open the 
door of China to the outside. If there is one date you want to remember about China, make it 1978. 
The opening-up policy was adopted. It is in this year that education resumed. Journalism education 
was no exception. It is in this year that communication research in China started with the 
publication of an article on mass communication in a journal of Fudan University. That was almost 
three decades later after communication research took shape in the United States in the 1950s. 

In 1982, Wilbur Schramm visited China and made a speech about mass communication. I am not an 
admirer of him personally, but to be fair with him, he made great contribution to the development of 



communication education in China with that single visit. It was the first formal dialogue between 
Chinese scholars and a western one. 

Journalism and Communication research was gaining currency in China. In 1989, it suffered a 
setback because of the Tiananmen Turmoil, during which the Chinese media were sympathetic with 
the university students who were demonstrating for western democracy and freedom at Tiananmen 
Square. Also in alert to the collapse of Berlin Wall and to the dismantling of the Soviet Union, the 
media in China were a bit more tightly controlled at the first half of the 1990s. 

But after 1995, the number of universities offering journalism and communication education has 
been increasing dramatically. It is the most dramatic increase in the world. There is no doubt about 
that. Here are some statistics: 

1996: universities: 55 students: 9,000 faculty members: 1,001 

2002: universities: 232 students: 70,000 faculty members: 1,203 
2004: universities: 470 students: 100,000 faculty members: 1,600 

From 1996 to 2004, the number of universities offering journalism and communication courses 
increased more than 9-fold; the number of on-campus university students taking related major 
increased more than 10-fold; and the number of faculty members increased 60%. This is the 
summer of journalism and communication. Everything takes on vibrant colours. Since then the 
subject has been one of the hottest in China. To register for the admission examinations, the 
candidates would take a long queue of more than 1 km. 

Communication research is prospering. Every year there is a production of more than 500 Chinese- 
style articles on journalism and communication published in various important communication 
journals, covering topics of virtually everything from international communication, propaganda, 
public relations, advertising, to research methods. 

Problems 

This prosperity is, unfortunately, to quote Professor Nordenstreng when he was criticizing in the 
1960s the communication research in the United States, prosperity only in terms of quantity but not 
in terms of quality. 

Take international communication, which might be more familiar to you, for example. There have 
been more than 40 books, of this kind or that, published in Chinese by scholars but only a few of 
them are theoretically well-established or methodologically sound. 

A typical problem in these works was identified by Hong in his paper submitted to an international 
conference. The problem is nationalist sentiments. Hong cited The Demonization and Western 
Media's Bombardment of China written by Li and Liu and some other books as evidence to the 
nationalist sentiments. Li and Liu examined western media's news coverage on China with a 
perspective of conspiracy. The book was written with the following hypothesis, as noted by Hong in 
2002: 

1) Western media's negative coverage of China is a result of the Cold- War propaganda warfare 
between the West and the East. 

2) All the bad reportage of China in the U.S. media is an outcome of an organized conspiracy of the 
U.S. government. 



3) The functional purpose of Western media's negative coverage of China is to demonize China 
because China is now conceived by the United States as its principal rival. 

There is a misassumption here. Those authors are arguing from a Chinese perspective, namely 
media are the mouthpiece of the Party, that the negative news about China is based on a foreign 
policy arrangement. They ignore the fact that western media' s report on China is indeed negative 
but that is also true with other countries. They would be right if they point the accusation fingers to 
commercialisation. 

However, I have to point out here that they are wrong in assumptions but they are right in some 
other points. To be specific, western media do have a peculiar taste of reporting China negatively. 
Considerable evidence has been found on this aspect. Majid and Ramaprasad examined in 1998 
how the reports on the 1995 United Nations Conference on Women, which was held in Beijing, 
were framed by U.S. and Chinese newspapers. Of 2,924 mentions of different aspects of the 
conference in seven U.S. dailies, only 25% were focused on the 12 most important issues at the 
conference. In Chinese newspapers however the percentage was 46% of 3,219 mentions. In this 
case, the Chinese newspapers were the better observers of the conference. 

My favourite but non-scientific argument comes from an assumption about two internationally- 
publicized events, both are familiar to you. One is the Youth Turbulence in France last year. The 
other is the Tiananmen Turmoil in 1989. Suppose the Youth Turbulence were taking place in China, 
suppose in China some minority groups were protesting with violence against the Chinese 
government, how would NYT, CNN, even BBC report about it? To use a communication 
terminology, how would they frame it? Chances were good that it would be framed that they were 
fighting for freedom and democracy. They were not troublesome and frustrated boys. They were 
freedom fighters. And money would even be there. How about the actual media reports in France? 
It was framed to a large degree by the media as a racial and cultural policy problem, not so highly 
ideological or political. The same is true with the Tiananmen Square Turmoil in China. You can 
imagine how it would be framed were it taking place in a Western country. 

So these are some of the problems of communication research in China: rich in quantity but lack in 
quality; rich in nationalist sentiments but lack in scientific methods. For the problems in 
communication education, you can see from the statistics that there is a large need of teachers and 
equipment. 

Reasons to Problems 

Now I'd like draw your attention to the reasons why these problems exist in research and education. 

For the nationalist sentiments in communication research in China, they are easy to understand. 
Why? Because they have been held back for too long, and these are the understandable irrational 
expressions of anger and indignation at the days when they were isolated. It is like your 
arrangements of activities in summer and winter. In summer you engage yourselves in some violent 
outdoor activities in revenge for the isolation in the dark winter. When autumn comes, the ideas will 
be diversified like the colours of trees in Tampere. We in Chinese academia are now very close to 
autumn. With a successful integration between China and the world, the nationalism may well be 
transformed into universalism. The nice part of Chinese culture, by the way, will also benefit the 
world. 



The overgrowth, the fast development of communication research and education in recent 8 years in 
China, can be explained in a broader picture of the fast growth of communication industry and the 
dramatic transition of Chinese society. 

Industrially, in 2003, we have 308 radio stations, 363 television stations, and more than 2000 daily 
newspapers. And we now in 2006 have more than 100 million internet users. The number of Mobile 
phone users is more than 250 million, fifty times the population of Finland. But here you have to 
consider the large population of China. We have a population of more than 1.3 billion or 1, 300 
million. Chinese don't like the term "on average". The daily circulation of newspaper is around 100 
million copies, the largest in the world, but "on average", divided by the population, it is below the 
average of developing countries. However, the overall volume is large and commercially attractive. 
No wonder Nokia is interested in China. No wonder Helsingin Sanomat and YLE have their 
correspondents in China. Nokia is the most successful player by now in China, though I have to 
admit that is a shame on our domestic mobile phone producers. People may not know Finland. They 
are sure to know Nokia. People certainly don't know the name of Finland's President. They may 
well know that Nokia is connecting people. So one reason for the fast growth in communication 
education and research is the growth and souring demand from the industry. 

How about a broader picture — the Chinese society? Does it help to explain the dramatic growth. 
That is for sure. That is the major reason. Broadly speaking, Chinese society is undergoing 
extraordinary changes, which can be summarized in a phrase termed by a Chinese sociologist Fei- 
"three levels, two jumps." 

level one level two level three 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY INFORMATION SOCIETY 

jump one jump two 

These are three periods or levels. These are two jumps or transitions. The unique thing for China is 
that it is experiencing these changes and transitions simultaneously. These are taking place in the 
same time and right now continuing from 1978. China has marched over nearly 30 years of 
developing road, which normally took or takes other countries 100 years to cover. 

Jump one, from agricultural society to industrial society, is featured in China by peasants going to 
cities. To be specific, the process refers to the process in which people travel from the inland area to 
the coastal area; from countryside to the cities; from north to south; and from west to east. The 
people are those strong male villagers and some girls who are not satisfied with their state of living 
in the countryside. Some of the girls become sex workers in the big cities, willingly or unwillingly. 
In 2002, there were 78 million rural workers working in the urban areas. Another figure illustrates 
this more vividly. In 2002, the Shenzhen local government got 1 billion RMB from rural workers 
working in that city through the approval of the temporary staying card. That is one hundred million 
in Euros. After 2003, no staying card is needed to work in cities. This policy was abolished. 

Jump two, from industrial society to information society, is characterized by the globalization and 
the growth of electronic media filled with cross-cultural products. People travel internationally. It is 
estimated that at least 50 million students, scholars, and businessmen travel regularly 
internationally. 

To summarize, everything in China is mobile, flexible, changing, and in a state of fluidity and flux. 
Everything is a dependent variable. These include politics, economics, and of course research. It is 



not easy for researchers to follow. And they themselves are in a state of anxiety pressured from the 
fast-paced society and changing scope of virtually everything. 

Conclusion 

In a brief summary of the evolution of communication research and education in China, I'd like to 

use the metaphor of four seasons in Finland, which involve far more dramatic changes and vibrant 

colours than the seasons in China: 

Winter: 1918-1977 

Spring: 1978-1996 

Summer: 1997-2004 

Autumn: 2005-present 



Note 

There is an academic distinction between "Greater China" and "China Mainland". In the case of 
Chinese communication scholars, the former may involve Chinese scholars all over the world, 
especially those based in Hong Kong, Taiwan and Macao. In the speech I am referring to the latter, 
namely, communication research and education in China Mainland. Researchers in other areas are 
doing particularly well. Even in China Mainland, everything is catching up. The figures about the 
number of universities offering communication courses, the students, and faculty members are 
taken from scattered releases from several academic conferences. There might be different 
standards in giving those numbers. So this reduces its reliability and authority. But the explosion of 
communication research and education is absolutely there. Finally the author acknowledges that this 
is a rather casual and informal remark about communication research and education in China. 
Informal though it is, it received kind and helpful suggestions from Professor Kaarle Nordenstreng. 
The author did some rephrasing and self-censorship on the speech script after the speech was made 
on January 26, 2006. 



